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after the licence has been granted. Central control should sweep away such
anomalies, ensuring that a reasonable standard for buildings is maintained
but also making certain that designated milk of the required quality is
produced at all times.
Even in an up-to-date building, it is impossible to produce designated
milk if the methods employed are unsatisfactory. Score-card inspections
should be carried out before and after a licence is granted, and separate
marks allowed for each item. This procedure will allow the inspector to
indicate the improvements required. A copy of a standard-type score-card
is set out in Appendix VI, at the conclusion of this volume. It should be
emphasised that it is almost impossible to produce consistently any graded
milk without the assistance of suitable steam sterilisation, although sodium
hypochlorite solutions can be of great assistance as regards sterilisation.
The closure and labelling of bottles used to contain designated milks is
important. Bottles must be sealed by means of both a disc and a cap
unless a tight-fitting cap, which overlaps the neck of the bottle and which
is approved by the licensing authority, is used. This overcomes any objec-
tions with regard to the employment of aluminium caps and crown corks, and
also permits the use of suitable containers of the " carton " type. It is
essential that the type of seal should be such as will prevent any tampering
with the milk after the bottle has been sealed.
The latest requirements covering the labelling of Tuberculin Tested and
Accredited milks have been drawn up in much wider terms than-was formerly
the case.
Several types of seals have been described in the previous chapter (see
Figs. 140 to 142), but aluminium caps or crown corks are now generally em-
ployed for sealing bottles of designated milk, being ideal for this purpose
while they have received official approval. The aluminium-foil, paper-lined
cap possesses many advantages. By its efficiency and cheapness, it should
appeal not only to producers and distributors of all graded milks, but also to
milk retailers as a whole. The advantages claimed for this type of cap are :
(1)  It is simple and economical.
(2)  It is a definite aid to pure, uncontaminated milk, as it protects the vital
portion of the bottle, i.-e. the lip.
(3)  It cannot be removed and replaced without detection, while it is germ-
proof, air-tight and non-absorbent.
(4)   Such caps may be quickly affixed, either by hand or machine.
(5)  The advantages of milk capped in this way are obvious to, and appreciated
by, the consumer.
The crown cork has already been considered on page 304.
Analysis has often shown that samples of designated milks bottled at the
farm are deficient in milk fat or solids-not-fat> while at other times the milk
may possess a high butter-fat content. This is due to the bottling of milk
from one or two cows direct from the cooler, -in order to prevent bacterio-
logical contamination from external sources. As already stated, milk from
individual cows in the same herd may vary greatly in composition so that at
any given time some cows may be yielding poor quality milk while others
may be giving milk which possesses a fat content considerably above the
average. The normal custom is to mix milk from the various animals
before it is bottled. This ensures that the consumer obtains an average
product. The stress laid on the necessity for preventing bacterial contamina-
tion has led to the development of the above-mentioned practice which, while